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IMMEDIATE RELEASE May 21 , 1 992 

PEffTAGON ADOPTS COMBAT COVERAGE PRINCIPLES 


The Defense Department today officially adopted new principles for battlefield coverage 
of the US military in combat. 

The action follows eight months of discussions between the Pentagon and the news 
media on ways to improve combat coverage in the future. The sessions led to a consensus on 
nine principles that should guide future reporting from a battle zone. "I have directed that 
those nine principles be made pan of Defense Department policy. They have now been 
formally incorporated into our directives," Defense Secretary Dick Cheney said in announcing 
the action. 

"Both the military and the news media need to work together on such an important 
issue. I’m pleased that our discussions have resulted in a set of principles that will help us 
both do our jobs better in the future," said Pete Williams, the Pentagon spokesman, who 
represented the Defense Department at the discussions. 

"The military has taken on the task of improving what it must provide to journalists. 
The Pentagon is developing new doctrine on the equipping and staffing of military units to 
prepare them to accommodate reporters on the battlefield. The military services are adding 
new courses to their schools, and field combat exercises now include training on working with 
journalists," Williams said. 

While the Pentagon and the news media agreed on nine principles for combat coverage, 
they could not agree on a news media proposal for a tenth principle barring review of news 
material. 

"The military believes it must retain the option to review news material, to avoid the 
inadvertent inclusion in news reports of information that would endanger troop safety or the 
success of a military mission. Any review system would be imposed only when operational 
security was a consideration," Williams said. 

Williams also praised Stanley Cloud of Time magazine, Michael Getler of the Washington 
Post, Clark Hoyt of Knight-Ridder Newspapers, George Watson of ABC News, and Jonathan 
Wolman of the Associated Press, who represented the news media in the discussions. 


- end - 
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STATEMENT OF DOD PRINCIPLES FOR NEWS MEDIA COVERAGE OF DOD 

OPERATIONS 

1 . Open and independent reporting will be the principal means of coverage of U.S. military 
operations. 

2. Pools are not to serve as the standard means of covering U.S. military operations. Pools 
may sometimes provide the only feasible means of early access to a military operation. Pools 
should be as large as possible and disbanded at the earliest opportunity -- within 24 to 36 hours 
when possible. The arrival of early-access pools will not cancel the principle of independent 
coverage for journalists already in the area. 

3. Even under conditions of open coverage, pools may be appropriate for specific events, such 
as those at extremely remote locations or where space is limited. 

4. Journalists in a combat zone will be credentialed by the U.S. military and will be required to 
abide by a clear set of military security ground rules that protect U.S. forces and their 
operations. Violation of the ground rules can result in suspension of credentials and expulsion 
from the combat zone of the journalist involved. News organizations will make their best 
efforts to assign experienced journalists to combat operations and to make them familiar with 
U.S. military operations. 

5. Journalists will be provided access to all major military units. Special operations restrictions 
may limit access in some cases. 

6. Military public affairs officers should act as liaisons but should not interfere with the 
reporting process. 

7. Under conditions of open coverage, field commanders should be instructed to permit 
journalists to ride on military vehicles and aircraft whenever feasible. The military will be 
responsible for the transportation of pools. 

8. Consistent with its capabilities, the military will supply PAOs with facilities to enable timely, 
secure, compatible transmission of pool material and will make these facilities available whenever 
possible for filing independent coverage. In cases when government facilities are unavailable, 
journalists will, as always, file by any other means available. The military will not ban 
communications systems operated by news organizations, but electromagnetic operational 
security in battlefield situations may require limited restrictions on the use of such systems. 

9. These principles will apply as well to the operations of the standing DoD National Media 
Pool system. 
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OPERATION DESERT SHIELD 
GROUND RULES 

Hie following information should not be reported because its publication or broadcast could jeopardize 
operations and endanger lives: 

(1) For U.S. or coalition units, specific numerical information on troop strength, aircraft, weapons 
systems on-hand equipment, or supplies (e.g., artillery, tanks, radars, missiles, trucks water), including 
amounts of ammunition or fuel moved by or on hand in support and combat units, ^'uts^mayte 
described in general terms such as "company-size," multibattalion, mulndivision, . t^orce, 

"carrier battle group." Number or amount of equipment and supplies may be described in g 

as "large," "small,” or "many.” 

(2) Any information that reveals details of future plans, operations, or strikes, including postponed 
or cancelled operations. 

(3) Information, photography, and imagery that would reveal the specific l°cati^ of D^Iiwry fcirces 
or show the level of security at military installations or encampments. Locations may be descnbwi as 
follows' all Navy embark stories can identify the ship upon which embarked as a dateline and wdl s “ te 

the report is coming from the "Persian Gulf," "Red Sea," or "North Arabian Sea/' Stones wntten in Saud, 
Arabia may be datefined "Eastern Saudi Arabia," "Near the Kuwaiti border, etc. For specific cou "^ es 
0UB ide Saudi Arabia, stories will sate that the report is coming from the Persian Gulf region unless that 
country has acknowledged its participation. 

(4) Rules of engagement details. 

(5) Information on intelligence collection activities, including targets, methods, and results. 

(6) Durinc an operation, specific information on friendly force troop movements, tactical 
deploymeins^and dispositions Jt would jeopardize operational security or five, ms wouM include urn, 
designations, names of operations, and size of friendly forces involved, until released by CENTCOM. 

(7) Identification of mission aircraft points of origin, other than as land- or earner-based. 

(8) Information on the effectiveness or ineffectiveness of enemy camouflage, cover, deception, 
targeting, direct and indirect fire, intelligence collection, or security measures. 

(9) Specific identifying information on missing or downed aircraft or ships while search and rescue 
operations are planned or underway. 

(10) Special operations forces’ methods, unique equipment or tactics. 

(11) Specific operating methods and tactics, (e.g., air angles of attack or speeds, or naval tactics and 
evasive maneuvers). General terms such as "low" or "fast" may be used. 

M2) Information on operational or support vulnerabilities that could be used against U.S. forces suc h 
asdetl of^Tbanle damage or major personnel losses of specific U.S or coal.tion units umiH^ 
“Son no longer provides tactical advantage to the enemy and is, therefore, released by CENTCOM. 

Damage and casualties may be described as "light," "moderate, or heavy. 
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GUIDELINES FOR NEWS MEDIA 


News media personnel must carry and support any personal and professional gear they take with them, 
including protective cases for professional equipment, batteries, cables, conveners, etc. 

Night Operations - Light discipline restrictions will be followed. The only approved light source is a 
flashlight with a red lens. No visible light source, including flash or television lights, will be used when 
operating with forces at night unless specifically approved by the on-scene commander. 

Because of host-nation requirements, you must stay with your public affairs escort while on Saudi bases. 

At other U.S. tactical or field locations and encampments, a public affairs escort may be required becau 
security, safety, and mission requirements as determined by the host commander. 

Casualty information, because of concern of the notification of the next of kin, is extremely sensitive. 

By executive directive, next of kin of all military fatalities must be notified in person by a uniformed \mmbtr 
of the appropriate service. There have been instances in which the next of kin have first learned of the : dea 
or wounding of a loved one through the news media. The problem is particularly difficult for visual media. 
Casualty photographs showing a recognizable face, name tag, or other identifying feature ° rltc ^ sh °" t 
be used before the next of kin have been notified. The anguish that sudden recognition a liome can cause far 
outweighs the news value of the photograph, film or videotape. News coverage of casualnes in medical 
centers will be in snict compliance with the instructions of doctors and medical officials. 

To the extent that individuals in the news media seek access to the U.S. area of operation, the following 
rule applies: Prior to or upon commencement of hostilities, media pools will be established to provide initial 
combat coverage of U.S. forces. U.S. news media personnel present in Saudi Arabia will be gven the 
opportunity to join CENTCOM media pools, providing they agree to pool their products. News media 
personnel who are not members of the official CENTCOM media pools will not be permitted into forward 
areas. Reporters are strongly discouraged from attempting to link up on their own with combat units. US. 
commanders will maintain extremely tight security throughout the operational area and will exclude from the 
area of operation all unauthorized individuals. 

For news media personnel participating in designated CENTCOM Media Pools: 

(1) Upon registering with the JIB, news media should contact their respective pool coordinator for 
an explanation of pool operations. 

(2) In the event of hostilities, pool products will be the subject to review before release to determine 
if they contain sensitive information about military plans, capabilities, operanons. or vtdnerabthnes (see 
attached ground rules) that would jeopardize the outcome of an operation or the safety of U.S. or coa 
forces Material will be examined solely for its conformance to the attached ground rules, not for its 
Stialro express maoism or cause embarrassment. The public affairs escort officer on scene will review 
^ol reports discuss ground rule problems with the reporter, and in the limited circumstances when no 
agreement can be reached with a reporter about disputed materials, immediately send the disputed matenais to 
JTBDhahran for review by the JIB Director and the appropriate news media representanve. If no agreement 
can be reSd. tissue will be immediately forwarded to OASD(PA) for review with die appropriate bureau 
chief. The ultimate decision on publication will be made by the originating reporter s news organization. 

(3) Correspondents may not carry a personal weapon. 



Remarks by Pete Williams 

Assistant Secretary of Defense for Public Affairs 
New York Bar Association 
November 4, 1991 

I've read the paper by the Committee on Civil Rights, which 
is a valuable contribution to the public debate about the 
Pentagon press policies during operations Desert Shield and 
Desert Storm. I had first seen it when it was the subject of 
discussion at the ABA House of Delegates meeting in Atlanta in 
August . 

The paper is a dispatch from the battlefield — the one 
marked by combat between the Pentagon and the press. But what 
concerns me is that the paper reduces the concerns of the reai 
battlefield, the one where combat takes place between US and 
enemy forces. 

But before I get into the point and counter point, I want to 
review for a moment the press arrangements the military came up 
with in the Persian Gulf. 

First, I think it must be noted that the military released 
an unprecedented amount of information while the operation was 
going on. The military offered two briefings a day in Saudi 
Arabia and one at the Pentagon. We released casualty information 
every day. We even released, at the request of news 
organizations, the videotape out of the gun cameras mounted 
inside the bomber airplanes. 

Even so I realize the point in which this forum is most 
interested is the arrangements made for battlefield reporting of 
the operation by the press. 



Last August, after Iraq's invasion of Kuwait, US forces 
began to arrive in Saudi Arabia. But there were no western 
reporters there. While the Saudi government studied whether to 
grant visas to journalists, they agreed to accept a pool of US 
reporters if the US military could get them in. So we activated 
the DOD National Media Pool on August 12th, because there was no 
other way to get western reporters into Saudi Arabia. 

This point is often overlooked — indeed, I read no 
reference to it in the paper by the committee on Civil Rights: 
the first reporters to cover the operation got there only because 
we persuaded the Saudis to let them in as part of a pool. Once 
they were there, the number of reporters continued to grow. 

We persuaded the Saudis to grant more visas. We intervened 
on behalf of the American television networks to obtain Saudi 
permission for them to bring in satellite transmitters. And as 
Mr. Apple can tell you, we responded to a concern of news 
organizations that they wouldn't have enough people on hand in 
the event of hostilities. We arranged a special military 
transport plane to carry in more journalists when the air war 
began. 

During Desert Shield — from August until the air war began 
in January — reporters visited ships at sea, air bases, Marines 
up north, and soldiers training in the desert. They went aboard 
AWACS radar warning planes. They quoted generals who said their 
forces were ready and privates who said they were not. 

stories about helicopter pilots crashing into the 


There were 



sand, because they couldn't judge distances in the flat desert 
light. And reporters described the remarkable speed with which 
the OS military moved so many men and women to the Gulf with so 
ouch of their equipment. 

But the number of journalists, and their editors and support 
personnel, continued to grow throughout the fall and winter 
months. As we planned for the prospect of hostilities, it was 
clear that some kind of pool system would be required. 

When the air war began in mid-January, reporters in pools 
were on an aircraft carrier in the Red Sea, where they saw the 
launching of the first air strikes. They were onboard a 
battleship in the Persian Gulf that fired the first cruise 
missiles ever used in combat. And they were on Saudi air force 
bases where OS and coalition fighter planes and bombers were 
taking off around the clock. 

Once the ground combat started, American units moved quickly 

some of them by air. To cover the conflict, reporters had to 

be part of a unit, able to move with it. Each commander had an 
assigned number of vehicles with only so many seats. You can't 
cover an airborne division by driving along so far behind it that 
you never see it. 

While commanders could take care of the reporters they kn£S£ 
were coming, they could not have been expected to keep absorbing 
those who arrived on their own, unexpectedly, in their own rented 
four wheel drives — assuming they could even find the units that 
moved out west and up north once the war started. And unlike the 
military that fought in World War Two or Vietnam, today's US 



military fights at night, moving at speeds and covering distances 
unimaginable in both those previous conflicts. 

By the time the ground war began, 131 reporters and 
photographers were out with the Army and Marines on the 
battlefield. There were reporters with every division and a few 

others at the two Army corps headquarters. 

The pool system allowed us to tell the divisional commanders 
how many reporters they must accomodate. And the reporters in 
these pools were allowed to stay with the military units they 
covered, learning as much as they could about the unit's plans 
and tactics. 

The civil rights committee paper traces the origin of pools 
to Grenada and says pooling has no deeper roots in our heritage. 
But of course, that ignores the military's pool arrangement for 
the major set piece battle of World War Two — the D-Day landings 
at Normany. Just 27 DS reporters covered the landing, and not 
all of them were on the first wave. Reporters did not cover 
every element of the invasion force. 

The four major still photography concerns covering World War 
Two AP, Acme, INS, and Life — did their wartime work in a 

pool. 

Pools in wartime are nothing new. 

For all its drawbacks, the Persian Gulf pool system achieved 
three objectives: it put journalists on the battlefield and in 
place when the fighting started, it guaranteed that Americans at 
home got reports from the scene of the action, and it allowed the 



military to accommodate a reasonable number of journalists 
without overwhelming the units that were fighting the enemy. 

Part of the problem that drove us to use pools was the sheer 
number of journalists to accommodate. Richard Harwood, the 
Washington Post's ombudsman put it best when he said, "the 
communications industry, well-endowed financially, dispatched far 
too many people to cover the war." 

As someone who works for the government, I can't decide who 
goes to cover the war and who doesn't. Maybe it's too much to 
expect as competitive an institution as the press to limit its 
numbers in a war, especially when local papers want to provide 
coverage to the hometowns where the troops come from. But it is 
a serious questions which news organizations need to address. 

And what if reporters had been free to roam the battlefield 
at will? How many of them would have been killed? I raise that 
question not to make a rhetorical point. The United States lost 
35 of its own troops to friendly fire. On that vast unmarked 
desert, allied troops sometimes had trouble telling where the 
line was separating them from the enemy. We mistakenly shot 31 
of our own tanks and troop carriers. What if our tank crews also 
had to watch out for jeeps carrying reporters? 

Several bureau chiefs told me last fall that in planning for 
war coverage, the security of reporters was their concern, not 
mine. The civil rights committee paper calls this concern 
"paternalistic." But I couldn't ignore that even if I wanted to. 


After the cease fire, a group of US reporters decided to 



cross the line from Kuwait into Iraq. They were captured by 
Iraqi troops. And while they were held, four news industry 
executives wrote to the President, saying that no US forces 
should withdraw from Iraq until the issue of the journalists was 
resolved. 

The issue was raised by the US government — with the Iraqi 
representative in Washington, with its ambassador at the U-N, 
with Soviet officials, with the International Red Cross and at 
two meetings between US and Iraqi military officers in the Gulf. 

We thank God they were set free. 

But news organizations must drop the pretense that the 
safety of journalists isn't the government's concern. The Civil 
Rights Committee may not think it is. But the actions of news 
organizations send a different message. 

Whatever else the press arrangements in the Persian Gulf may 
have been, they were a good faith effort on the part of the 
military to be as fair as possible to the large number of 
reporters on the scene. They were a good faith effort to get as 
many reporters as possible out with troops during a highly 
mobile, modem ground war. And they were a good faith effort to 
allow as much freedom in reporting as possible, while still 
preventing the enemy from knowing what we were up to. 

This was, after all, an enemy that had virtually as much 
access to American news reporting as people had here at home. 

Once the war was over, Mr. Alter was the first to articulate 
one of the biggest concerns of the press. "With its quick win," 
he wrote, "the Pentagon will surely try to repeat its press 



policy the next time." 

Earlier this year, 17 prominent national news organizations 
jointed in writing a letter to Secretary Cheney about the pool 
arrangements used in Desert Shield and Desert Storm. They said 
this: "It is imperative that the Gulf War not serve as a model 
for future coverage." 

Secretary Cheney met with a represenative group of the 
signers of that letter several weeks ago and reassured them that 
the Gulf rules will not be a blueprint. He said the press 
arrangements in the Gulf were dictated by the nature of that 
military operation. And he said whenever the next one happens, 
it will undoubtedly be different. 

At that same meeting, Secretary Cheney also agreed that the 
Defense Department should work with news organizations on ways to 
improve combat coverage in the future. I'm now meeting with a 
group of Washington bureau chiefs on a set of ten principles to 
guide the military and the news media in the future. 

We're making progress, and I'm optimistic that we'll develop 
a list acceptable to the Pentagon and to journalists. I hope we 
will. We are trying to resolve a difficult problem. 

News organizations feel strongly that stories written and 
pictures taken on the battlefield should not be subject to 
military review before they are released. They argue that 
instead, the military should develop a clear set of reporting 
guildines intended to protect US forces and military operations. 
And, they say, if a reporter violates the rules, the military's 
recourse is to suspend the reporter's press credentials and expel 



the reporter from the combat zone. 

Journalists will tell you that this is an extraordinary 
concession for them to make. After all, they don't give their 
consent to ground rules for reporting on congress or the Supreme 
court. 

But military commanders rightly question the comparability 
of the kind of arrangement now under discussion between the press 
and the Pentagon. Those commanders have a duty a legal 
obligation, in fact — to safeguard the success of a military 
operation and the lives of their troops. They understand that 
reporters don't want to jeopardize either. 

But what of a reporter who inadvertently reports something 
that seems innocuous but turns out to be of great value to an 
enemy? An operation might be compromised. Soldiers could 
conceivably be at risk. Once a story goes out, it can't be 
recalled. The commanders ask, where is the parity, when the 
military's only repsonse would be to pull that reporter's press 
pass? 

What both the news media and the military want most of all 
is a system they can both trust. We'd have no problem if all 
reporters were like Ernie Pyle and all commanders were like 
Dwight Eisenhower. But they're not. Not all reporters go to the 
battlefield with the background and experience they need to cover 
combat. Not all commanders understand the needs of the press. 

I think the point was understood by Arthur Lubow, writing 
earlier this year in the New Republic. He said this, "Mutual 
mistrust is part of the shared heritage of soldiers and 



So is mutual accommodation. 


journalists in time of war. 

That is what we all seek, both the Pentagon and the press. 
We will find it by continued discussion. Forums like this can 
help. But as the paper of the civil rights committee itself 
notes, there’s no decided case directly addressing military 
restrictions on combat reporting. The answer to this problem 
won’t be found in case law. 


end 
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View From the Pentagon 


PENTAGON, Tnm PI 

Another pert o( the reason for the military's 
high credibility, of cour*e. is tlut Secre- 
tin of Defenae Richard B. Cheney and 
Gen. ColJn L. Powell, chairman of the 
Joint Chiefa of Staff, made the decision 
that we would aay only what we knew to 
be true, We were careful not to get ahead 
of our successes. We waited for Initial 
field reports to be confirmed. 

Washington loves to talk about spin 
control. This was the first government 
operation I know of that hid euphoria 
control. 


T he least loved aspect of coverage 
arrangements in the gulf was un- 
doubtedly the press pools— groups 
of reporters who represent the rest of 
their colleagues and file stories for all, 
rather than just for their own newi or- 
ganisations. But it was Just such a pool 
that got tha first reporters to the scene. 

Following Iraq's Aug. 2 invasion of Ku- 
wait, U.S. forces began to arrive a few 
days after Cheney's meeting with King 
Fahd in Saudi Arabia. While the Saudi 
government studied whether to grant 
visas to Journaliala, they agreed to accept 
a small number of reporters if the U.S. 
military could get them In. So we acti- 
vated the Department of Defense Nation- 
al Media Pool, to eniure initial coverage 
of the U.S, buildup. At the time, there 
was no other wiy to get Western report- 
ers Into Saudi Arabia. The number of 
Journalists grew to nearly 800 by Decem- 
ber. Thoae reporters filed their atorles 
independently, directly to their own new* 
organisations. 

After the president In mid-November 
announced a further buildup In U.S. 
forces, to give the coalition a true offen- 
aive option, the Department of Defense 
began working on a plan that would allow 
reporters to cover combat while main- 
taining the operational security neces- 
sary to ensure tactical surprise end save 
American lives. 

News orginUations worried isst fall 
thit they would not hsve enough stiff in 
the Persisn Gulf to cover hostilities. 
They did not know how the Saudi govern- 
ment would respond to their request for 
more visas. They couldn’t predict what 
restrictions might be imposed on com- 
mercial air traffic in the event of a war, 
and they asked us (or s militiry plane to 
bring In Journalistic reinforcements. We 


complied. A U.S. Air Force C-141 cargo . 
plane left Andrews Air Force base on Jan. 
17, the morning after the bombing be- j 
gan, with 126 news people aboard. 

In formulating the ground rules and 
guidelines for covering Operation Desert 
Storm, we looked at the rules developed 
in 1942 for World War II, at those hand- 
ed down by Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower’s 
chief of staff for the reporters who cov- 
ered the D-Day landings, and at the 
ground rules established by Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur for covering the Korean War. 
And we carefully studied the rules drawn 
up for covering the war in Vietnam. The 
ground rulea were not intended to pre- 
vent Journalists from reporting on inci- 
dents that might embarrass the military 
>,gr to make military operatlona look aan- 
Jtiied. Inatead, they were Intended sim- 
ply and solely to prevent publication of 
details that could Jeopardise a military 
operation or endanger the lives of U.S. 
troops. 

Some of the thing* that were not to be 
reported were: 

■ Details of future operations; 

■ Specific Information about troop 
strength* or locations; 

• Specific information on missing or 
downed slrplane* or ships while setrch 
and rescue operatlona were underway; 
and 

■ Information on operational weaknesses 
that could be used against U.S. forces. 

Reporters understand the reasoning 
behind these ground rules. Of all the as- 
pects of the coverage pltn for the war In 
the Persian Gulf, they were the least con- 
troversial. 

The least underitood was probably the 
system for copy review. 

Reporters covering World War II 
wrote their itortea and submitted them 
to a military censor. The censor* cut out 
anything they felt broke the rulea and 
sent the atorlea on. The dedaion of the 
cenaor wa» final. There was no auch sys- 
tem of censorship in Operation Desert 
Storm. There was. Instead, a procedure 
that sllowed us to sppesl to news organ- 
ization* when we thought material in 
their stories would violate the ground 
rules. But unlike a system of censorship, 
the gulf rules left the final decision to 
publish or broadcast in the hands of jour- 
nalists, not the military. 

While the pools were in existence, 
1,351 print pool reports were written. Of 
those, only five were submitted for our 
review In Wsshington. Four of them were 
cleared within ■ few hours. The fifth sto- 



ry dealt in considerable detail with the 
methods of Intelligence operations In the 
field. We called the reporter's editor-in- 
chief, and he agreed that the story should 
be changed to protect sensitive intelli- 
gence procedure*. Thia aipect of the cov- 
ersge plan also worked well. 

A a the number of troop* In the 
dcaert grew, so did the number of 
reporters, rising to over 1.800 on 
the eve of the ground war. With hundreds 
of fiercely independent reporter* seeking 
to Join up with combat units, we concluded 
we'd have no choice but to rely on pools 
once the combat war started. 

Before the air phaae of the operation 
began In January, news organizations were 
afraid that we wouldn't get the pools out 
to aee anything. But we did. Reporter* 
were on an aircraft carrier In the Red Sea 
to witness the launching of the first air 
strike*, aboard a battleship in the Persian 
Gulf that fired the first cruise missiles 
ever used In combat, at the air bases 
where fighter planet and bombers were 
taking off around the clock, and with sev- 
eral ground units in the desert. Those ear- 
ly days were not without problems. For 
example, the first stories written sbout 
the stealth fighters were sent all the way 
back to the F-117's home base in Nevada 
to be cleared. 

Now that the war is over and Gen. H. 
Norman Schwarzkopf has described the 
plan, it'a clear why the press arrange- 
ments for the ground phase of the cam- 
paign weren't like those tn World War II. 


This was not an operation In which report- 
ers could ride around in jeeps going from 
one part of the front to another, or like 
Vietnam where reporters could hop a hel- 
icopter to specific points of action. 

American ground units moved quickly— 
acme of them by air. To cover the conflict, 
reporters had to be part of a unit, able to 
move with it Each commander had an as- 
signed number of vehicles with only so 
many teats. While he could take care of 
the reporter* he knew were coming, he 
could not have been expected to keep ab- 
sorbing those who arrived on their own. 
unexpectedly, in their own rented four- 
wheel drive*— assuming they could even 
find the units out west once the war 
started. 

Nonetheless, by the time the ground 
war began, 132 reporters and photogra- 
pher* were out with the Army and Ma- 
rine! on the ground. Reporters were out 
with every division, and 27 more were on 
ships at sea or on air bases. The ground 
war waan’t like Vietnam, either, with mi- 
nor skirmishes here and there and a major 
offensive every now and then. It wai, as 
the world now knowi, a set piece opera- 
tion, with division* from the Army and 
Navy moving quickly, supported by Air 
Force and Navy planes, and all of It care- 
fully orchestrated. 

in this aenae, it was like something from 
a previous war— D-Day. Back then, 461 
reporter* were signed up at the Supreme 
Headquarter*. Allied Expeditionary Force, 
to cover the Normandy invaiion. But of 
that number, only 27 U.S. reporter* ac- 
tually went ashore with the flrat wave of 
forces. 

N ow that it's Juat about over, It’a 
time to look back. There are clearly 
some thing* we could have done 
better. Here are some preliminary obser- 
vation!: 

We could have done a better Job of help- 
ing journalist! In the field. Judging from 
what I've heard from the reporters who 
went out in the pools, we had some out- 
standing escorts. But we must Improve 
that process. 

Escort officers shouldn't throw them- 
selves in front of the camera when one of 
the troops utters s forbidden word. We 
need to teach public affairs personnel how 
to do their Jobs so that reporters won't 
feet their interview subjects sre intimi- 
dated. 

Our first obligation Is to get reporters 
out with the action, so that Journalists are 
eyewitnesses to history. I've seen some 
excellent example* of that— some of Molly 
Moore's stories on the Marines for The 
Post, for example. 

But we must do better at getting stories 
back to the pres* center. Some units did 


well, using computer modems and tactical 
telephone fax machines. Others didn’t do 
so well. I've heard from reporters who 
said their stories were delayed for aeveral 
days. While delivery problems would hive 
existed whether the press worked in pools 
or not, we need to do better. 

But part of the problem was the sheer 
number of journalist* to accommodate. 
Richard Harwood, The Poat’a ombudsman, 
raised this issue in his column last week- 
end when he said, "The communicstlbna 
industry, well-endowed financially, dis- 
patched far too many people to cover the 
war." 

The government cannot decide who 
goes to cover the war and who doesn't. 
Maybe it's too much to expect as compet- 
itive an institution as the press to limit its 
numbers in a wir. especially when local 
papers want to provide coverage to the 
hometown* where the troop* come from. 
But it's worth raising. 

Several bureau chiefs told me last fall 
that In planning for war coverage, the se- 
curity of reporter* wai their concern, not 
mine. But tfast'a not realistic, because we 
couldn't Ignore that even If we wanted to. 
It’a not morally possible. 

When a group of U.S. Journalists was 
captured in Iraq tfter the cease-fire, four 
news industry executives wrote to the 
president, saying that no U.S. forces 
should withdraw from Iriq until the issue 
of the journalist* w*» resolved. The issue 
wi* raised by the U.S. government with 
the Iraqis, and we succeeded In aecuring 
their release. Everyone Is relieved they 
were freed. But we must drop the pre- 
tense that the safety of Joumallat* lan't the 
government'* concern. 

W hatever else the press arrange- 
ments in the Persian Gulf may 
hive been, they were s good-faith 
effort on the part of tha military to be as 
fair is possible to the large number of re- 
porter* on the acene, to get aa many re- 
porters a* possible out with troope during 
e highly mobile, modern ground war, and 
to allow as much freedom in reporting aa 
possible, while still preventing the enemy 
from knowing what we were up to. 

Thia was, after all, an enemy that had 
virtually aa much access to Americsn news 
reporting a* people hid here *t home. 
From what we've been able to lesm so far, 
Iraqi military commander* didn’t hive a 
clue aa to which coalition forcea were out 
there, where they were, or what they 
were up to. They appear to have been 
caught totally off guard by the quick move 
of the 18th Airborne Corp* weat of Ku- 
wait, deep into Iraq. For the sake of the 
operation and the Uvea of thse troop*, we 
could not afford to let the enemy iearn 
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trol the military, did a better Job controlling 
the presa than the preaa did carrying out its 
crucial, cranky function in a democracy. 

The Pentagon and the U.S. Army Central 
Command conducted what la probably the 
most thorough and sophisticated wartime 
control of American reporters in modern 
times— what they could see, who they could 
talk to, where they could go, what they 
could tell the public and when they could 
tell it— a collection ol restrictions that in its 
totality and mindset seems to go beyond 
World War 11, Korea and Vietnam. 

Because it all happened so fast and ended 
so happily, the implications of the Penta- 
gon’s victory over the press may not seem 
apparent or important. But bad the war 
gone on longer or less well, the chances are 
that these restrictions would baW been 
used to control and delay even more what 
the public knew about the fighting. The 
Pentagon has devised a system that tends 
to produce “good news'— and the Iraqis 
tufned out to be a “good news* kind of en- 
emy. But if allowed to stand aa a model, the 
Desert Storm system runs the risk of se- 
riously distorting reality for some uncertain 
tijtie if the next war Is a lot tougher. 

T here were many elements of the Pen- 
tagon’s plan to control the press. 
They were there from the start of se- 
rious planning by the Defense Department 
last fall. These include: 

■ Ctnsonkip by 4*tay: Perhaps the crucial 
restriction turned out to be whst the Pen- 
tagon calls “security review" and what the 
press called censorship. The Issue, aa it 
turned out, was not reiliy censorship. Cor- 
respondents told of many instances of fool- 
ish military attempts to delete material that 
had nothing to do with real security — 
earthy language or embarrassing scenes. 
Yet there seems to have been relatively 
little else removed from reporter's copy. 

Indeed, this tends to back up the point 
that news executives repeatedly tried to 
make to the Pentagon: that reporters will 
agree to tnd abide by ae risible ground rules 
about what not to report without the need 
for field censorship, a system that worked 
essentially flawlessly in Vietnam. Barry 
Zorthiin, the former U.S. Miaaion spokes- 
man in Saigon, has said there were only four 
or five vkditiona of security— acme unin- 
tentional— by some 2.000 journalists over a 
five-year period. 

What security review did do. however, is 
force reporters to turn their stories into 
their military minders in the field for review 
and transmission back to the military press 
headquarters in Dhahran, Saudi Arabia. Re- 
porters totally tost control over their dis- 
patches and the military gained the extraor- 
dinary power to delay transmission of news 
for unspecified amounts of time. 

It is impossible to say for aure what hap- 
j, ported to every dispatch or what every 
jj newspaper or network experienced. But the 
i overwhelming evidence is that tdrtually all 
of these dispatches, or "pool" reports, were 
delayed because of tampering or various 
other reasons somewhere along the line by 


the military, at best one day but far more 
frequently by two or three day*. Reporters 
who had risked their lives, along with aol- 
diers, to ride through minefields and be ex- 
posed to Iraqi fire, and who thought they 
had sent their material on Ita way to read- 
er* or viewers, were ilmost always disap- 
pointed. 

There were undoubtedly occasions where 
public affairs officers tried their best and 
where bad weather meant that helicopters 
that might have speeded the movement of 
stories could not fly. But the fact is the 
Army should not have been in the business 
of reviewing and transmitting stories and 
pictures. 

They don’t know how to transmit copy 
just like I don't know how to drive a tank “ 
said The Post’s veteran foreign and war 
correspondent, Ed Cody. Military officers 
have no incentive to rush back a story that 
they may not like, or to bug a senior officer 
to move it faster than a 20-hour “pony ex- 
press’ drive by truck, or to use the elec- 
tronic means available to them. 

The military refused to permit pool re- 
porters accompanying troops to take their 
own vehicles, usually rented Land Rovers, 
or suitcase-sized satellite telephones out 
Into the field. The phones could have given 
reporter* direct access to their news desks - 
New York Times reporter Philip Shenon, 
with U.S. armored forces, told the Associ- 
ated Press his military hosts took 72 hours 
to transmit hia atones, and that when re- 
porters voluntered to go to a nearby Saudi 
telephone to file them, "we were given the 
ludicrous argument that we couldn’t leave 
the base because there wa* a terrorist 
threat. They were supposed to help us file 
our story, but there seemed to be every 
desire to hinder us in getting the work out ’ 
Shenon said. 

Contrast these delays with coverage of 
World War 11. On June 7. 1944. within 
boura of the invasion of France. UP1 re- 
ported “some of the first American assault 
trbops storming the French beaches went 
down under s withering German 
crossfire .... They swarmed ashore over 
the bodies of their desd until they estab- 
lished a foothold .... At one point Nazi 
machine guns wiped out some of the first 
troops as soon is their landing craft swung 
open.” 



kopf could proclaim a "dramatic success* in 
the early going. 

a Ltakpnof pools. The other central ele- 
ment of the Pentagon’s press control [dan 
was the "poof system itself. In which even- 
tually about ISO reporter*, cameramen tnd 
technicians out of more than 1.400 in Saudi 


their courage snd their paM of the drama 
recorded. 

The poo! system ia not without some 
merit. In a vast operation such a* Desert 
Storm, with massive and swift movements 
of armor, hundreds of warplsnea flying from 
Navy carriers and Saudi air bases, pool^ can 


Arabia at the time, were sent out in small provide a broader picture than we otter- 
group* with the armed force* to report back wise might get, certainly at tte luckofl. But 


to their colleagues and the nation at Urge. 

Contrary to some account*, the pool sys- 
tem for Desert Storm waa not signed onto 
by news executives of tte major media or- 
ganizations. It was a Defense Department 
plan, aspects of which drew consistent com- 
plaints from news executives in each of its 
variations. 

The pool system originally grew out of a 
recommendation of tte 1984 commission 
headed by retired general Winant Sidle that 
was meant to deal with press complaints of 
exclusion from covering the 1983 invasion 
of Grenada. Sidle recommend the pool ap- 
proach to give reporter* assured access at 
the start of conflict, proposing that the pool 
remain in pUce “for the minimum time pos- 
sible" before switching to full press cover- 
age, and that the Pentagon rely on “volun- 
tary compliance* by the press with security 
guidelines established by the military. 

But in the invasion of Panama in 1989, 
the press pool was still kept away from the 
start of tte conflict, and Desert Storm fur- 
ther violated Sidle’* principles both by the 
crucial demand for field censorship and by 
keeping the pool system in pUce throughout 
the war. 

The first published guidelines news ex- 
ecutives saw in mid-Deceinber provided for 
something called Phase III, which meant 
that at some point open— or what the mil- 
itary called “unilateral"— coverage would 


briefers played dnwn the role ol U.S. Ma- 
rties and pUyed up the role of Saudi and 
Qatari forces. 

■ Diath by britfing. The ground war, while 
it waa underway, was described primarily 
by military briefera in the Pentagon and 
Saudi Arabia, which is what the Pentagon 
wanted ail along; for them, not the pools or 
the press, to control tte flow of news. The 
quality of tte daily briefings in Riyadh, Sau- 
di Arabia, led to what one reporter de- 
scribed as “death by briefing." 

Those televised briefings helped the Pen- — , - — . - 

tigon’s general press strategy in other begin. But Phase III, presumably on orders 

ways. Reporters who regularly cover mil- of Schwarzkopfs Central Command— which 


itary matter* generally know what to ask. A 
war. however, brings everyone into tte 
briefing room and the briefers know it. So a 
lot of people get called on who may appear 
to a television audience to be ill-informed 
and pushy and that helps feed the view that 
those st tte podium know best about what 
the public should know. 

When tte commanding presence of Joint 
Chiefs Chairman Colin L. Powell or Desert 
Storm Commander H. Norman Schwarzkopf 
were added for good measure, the question- 
er* didn’t have a chance on the public re- 
lations meter. 

• Until it was clear that the enemy was 
routed, the ground war was presented in 


There is, in my view, zero probability "much the same antiseptic way aa tte air 
that that kind of accurate, timely and dra- war, in which videotapes of highly accurate 
nutic reporting would have teen allowed to smart-bomb strikes were shown to the pub- 


have been transmitted without aerious de- 
lay by the preaslorda of Desert Storm. 

Fortunately, there were no such scene* 
to describe this time. But there were alto 
no accounts of tte relatively few combat 
engagements flf the w«r that reached here 
until the military either wanted them to. c 


lie while repeated requests by reporters to 
go on raids or talk to crews of B-52s, which 
carry huge loads of less accurate bombs, 
were never acted upon. 

■ Blacking out tht ugly parts Aa in Grena- 
da and Panama, that litst, potentially ugliest 
look at warfare, is what the Pentagon 


seemed to run everything including the ci- 
vilian Defense officials in Washington— was 
dropped from the final guidelines. 

Other aspects of the ground rules, in my 
view, also showed the Command's deter- 
mination to place unprecedented restric- 
tions on how the war would be reported. 

Early on, Pentagon spokesman Pete Wil- 
liams allowed that reporters who went to 
the field on their own and happened to hook 
up with pools could join that pool. But tte 
final guidelines said “news media personnel 
who sre not members of the offical CENT- 
COM media poo la will not be permitted into 
forward areas. Reporters are strongly dis- 
couraged from attempting to link up on 
their own with combat unita. U.S. com- 
manders will maintain extremely tight se- 
curity throughout the operational area and 
will exclude from the area of operation all 
unauthorized 


the system got around to moving them, and doesn’t want anyone to see until it is 


that usually meant daya isle 
cases, not until the war was over. There 
were few if any pictures transmitted during 
the fighting of wounded or dead Cla and 
very few of what must be thousands of dead 
IraqiB. There were only the fuzziest, de- 
layed accounts of death by friendly fire of 
U.S. and British ground troops, perhaps 
understandably, perhaps also to let the bad 
stuff dissipate before it became public. Pool 
reporters were kept away from the first 
significant ground clash at Khafji, while 


way to doing what it wants 
When the ground campaign began, the 
first thing Secretary of Defense Dick 
Cheney did publicly was to announce a news 
blackout, which is known to have annoyed 
■omc U.5. generals in the held and which 
didn’t seem to bother the British or French, 
whose reporters seemed to be getting more 
real-time information than were the Amer- 
icans. 

The Pentagon then partially relaxed its 
blackout within 12 hours so that Schwarz- 


Reporter* had to have escorts with them 
at all times and at one point CENTCOM 
tried to make sure that all Interviews were 
on the record, both measures meant to 
deny reporters' freedom of movement and 
to ensure that whoever is interviewed 
doesn’t say anything out of line. The mil- 
itary decided where they could go and who 
could talk to them— another form of cen- 
sorship. 

T here is indeed an unavoidable tension 
between the military and the press 
simply because their roles in our so- 
ciety are so different. Yet the (act is that 
many commander^, field grade officers and 
soldiers like having reporters around be- 
cause they tike to have their story told too. 


w the case of Desert Storm, the 

system becomes a method of total control 
over what gets reported and when, that 
should be unacceptable for the new* me- 
dia— and untenable as well for the public 
when the news isn’t good. 

Some ol tte best coverage of the war 
came from those who bucked the pool sys- 
tem. One of those, and one of the newest 
reporters on the Desert Storm beat, was 
retired Army Col. David Hackworth, this 
country's most decorated living veteran. 

Writing in Newsweek, Hackworth said as 
a reporter he had more freedom than a 
commander, "but I waa very unhappy with 
the military’# paranoia and their thought 
police who centred the press. Although l 
managed to go out on my own, we didn’t 
have the freedom of movement to make an 
independent assessment of what the mili- 
tary is all about. Everything was spoon-fed. 

We were like animals in s too, snd tte press 
officers were the rookeepers who threw us j 
a piece of meat occasionally. 

“1 had more guns pointed at me* Hack- 
worth added, “by Americans snd Saudis who 
were into controlling the press than in all 
my years of actual combat.' 

Hackworth also had some criticial things 
to aay about the press, some of whom he 
called "irresponsible and unprepared* and 
who used the “power of the press for their 
own little trip." 

I ndeed, Desert Storm and its aftermath 
confront the presa with many tough 
questions. Should ■ newspaper or net- 
work decide not to take part in poola any- 
more to force the Pentagon to change the 
system? News organizations, by their na- 
ture, are competitive, don’t work together. 
Nor should they. So how will they pressure 
the Department of Defense? 

How would they have covered Desert 
Storm without the pool system? This news- 
paper sent six reporters and a photographer 
to the war theater, not to mention corre- 
spondents in surrounding countries. Will we 
and other big organizations each send 10 
the next time, each with • leased Land 
Rover and $50,000 satellite phone, snd tell 
them it’s okay to drive across a vast, mined 
desert? And what win smaller paper* do? 

Who should control the sheer number* of 
reporters, cameramen snd technician* thst 
flock to t war zone? Bitter cat fighta 
emerged in Saudi Arabia among organiza- 
tions trying desperately to land the few 
places on pools, something military pres* 
officers undoubtedly enjoyed watching, Ma- 
jor new* organizations with millions of read- 
ers and viewers— who invested lots of mon- 
ey in sending as many reporters as possible 
to the region right from the start and who 
ire rich in military or Arab world special- 
ists— naturally want the spots. But who Is 
to say the reporter from a “ 

Missouri with a Guard unit 
cannot go? 

There are ways to do it tetter than 
Desert Storm. 

Ed Cody summed it up succinctly. "Don’t 
just take us along Leave us alone.” 
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The Baghdad Story 


rs« rrr of war I uw a repeat of camouflaged truck*; T didn't nwnHnn 
what happened during the fall of the antiaircraft weapon* on bdkfinga 
Stigon. Reporters were balling out around the A1 RaaMd Hotel and 1 gave 
far various reaeon*. I witched with no detail* on mtBtary target*, 
wonder at this rich Journalistic prize But that left a gray ire* of aocial 
Ceil into fewer and fewer hands. Four change, d city life, of political and 
day* after the war began, only 17 economic insights that I could glean 
Journalist* remained from the hun- from the daily trips we were per- 
dreda who had covered Baghdad. mltted to make under tupervision in 

Everybody out, the KSd. ex- ta .. . 

cept CNN. Even CNN isn’t tore why Why didthe frwp* anowthese QAA 
they made that decision. Perhaps it is waskms? I told them from the begin- 
l yrfir*, CNN skate is seen globally, nfag that I wa* risking my life In 
What the Iraqi* told us i» that they Baghdji M I wa. not prepared to 
had found our coverage rince August *knjr 1 ^ 

to hive been fair." itabora of mffltary security. I aaid. but 

r oecn I needed the freedom to better ea- 

T'l ventuaDy, there waa only me; piore the phenomenon of being in a 
H t the growing intensity of the war capital at war. 

I-J made the continued presence of Our argument* were long and 
a CNN producer and technician dan- sometimes bested. 1 sometimes had 
gerowly superfluous. Also it the Al my begs half-peeked to leave. But my 
Rashid Hold was a Palestinian team views jamrslled and the QAAe con- 
tint provided a flow ot videotape sent tktued right up to my last broadcast, 
overtend to Amman, Jordan. when I talked about finally being or- 

My means of communication waa dered out of Baghdad. 

£di!S^L!Sd<ta. , r% 

aasaataas S^»s=s.f- 



staff, a nervous, obsequious young 
man; hie personal secretary, who 
sported ■ hairpiece; hia young inter- 
preter, who was familiar from the 10 
previoua TV interviews Saddam had 
given the Western press. 

While we wilted for the president, 
the group discussed in English recent 
programming they’d seen on CNN 
monitors In government minis tries In 
Baghdad, laughing at pictures they’d 
seen of me oper sting the satellite tele- 
phone in the garden of the hotel Only 
the information minister knew my 
name. Saddam’a secretary asked me 
to apeQ It twice before introducing me 
to the president when he arrived. Sad- 
dam nook my disinfected hand. I 
think that all he knew about me waa 
that I was the man from CNN. 

En route to the Interview ] resolved 
to be as tough in my questioning aa 
the situation would allow. 1 was not 
Intimidated by the prospect of encoun- 
tering the man many had called "The 
Butcher of Baghdad* 1 figured he 
could do no worse to me then the con- 
stant bombing of Baghdad was threat- 
ening to do. 

fl tddatn Hussein unsettled me 
^ Initially when he appeared. 1 had 
kj expected him to be In uniform, 
but he wore a mohair topcoat over e 
well-tailored dark blue suit, let off 
with a fashionable flower-print tie. He 
made small talk bv taking, through Ms 
interpreter, why 1 had sta yed In Bagh- 


dad. 1 replied It had become a force of 
habit because this was my 17th war. 
He expressed the hope it would be the 
last 1 would hive to cover, and asked 
if I had "a tag list of questions’ to 
present to him. I answered melodra- 
matically that 1 to ask him 

the questions to which the world 
wanted answer*. He smiled, nodded 
Ms heed and hvited me over to the 
cameras, let's go* he said. 

1 tat down opposite Saddam Hus- 
sein knowing this would be the moat 
important interview of my life. I had 
not baaed my journalistic career on 
interview*, but over the year* I'd un- 
dertaken a variety of them, from Fidel 
Castro to Yasser Arafat to Pham Van 
Dong. The day before 1 traveled to 
Baghdad, I had interviewed Iarael’a 
Yitzhak Shamir. He shook Ms head in 
disbelief when I told him tome CNN 
staffers intended to remain in Bagh- 
dad through the January IS deadline 
for Iraq’* withdrawal from Kuwait. 
"They want to write book* or some- 
thing?" he wondered. At the time I 
was not aware of my own travel plans. 

1 knew the Saddam Hussein Inter- 
view might shed Important light on 
the course of the developing war. It 
might also have an Impact on the 
course of my Journalistic career If I 
didn’t aet the right tone. Aa I began 
ray Aral question, I locked eye* with 
Mm. and stayed unblinking through- 
out. I waa •* undeferentlal aa poaalble. 
From the comer of my eye I could see 
hia aides stiffening and muttering, but 
the president teemed relaxed and at 
the end thanked me for the conver- 
sation. paring with me for pictures 


view as our firet video feed fwA 
Baghdad, ind our two technician* 
struggled through the night to a( 
semble the equipment. But by lat^ 
morning, 1 discovered that the Iraqi 
officials had changed their mind, 
about using the uplink for the totefV 
view. One told me, the moment ye$ , 
start sending pictures of Saddam' 
from here the Americana will boa*' 
the satellite and the boteL* : <. 

Thi* waa the continuation of the 
argument over whether we should 
stay in the hotel at alL l had resisted 
initial attempts to move me to a 'eafg 
house’ somewhere in the suburb* 
because there waa no way I woqkf 
give up the panoramic view of the att 
war from the hotel terraces. Tt& 
government had aiao attempted • 
resist my use of the satellite pheta 
to transmit daily report* in the erf. 

Her stage* of the war. I argued strf 
cetsfuliy that the allies were mot* 
interested in hearing Saddam Hirf • 
sein thin in lilendng him, and by late 
evening the first picture* were > 
beaming to CNN headquarter* to 
Atlanta— and I was preying that my .; 
confidence in the weUdon'e curtority. 
waa not misplaced. 

B ecause I am etiQ on my way 
beck to the United State*, I 
have not seen enough of the 
commentary on CNN'i coverage of 
the gulf wu to rerot to it I know I 
have been criticised, end that many 
cofleaguea defended CNN's dedrion 
to allow me to atiy to Baghdad. For 
that 1 am rincerriy grateful. Later, In 
consultation with CNN, I intend to' 
make a thorough examination d the 


crltidam, and if neceroary, a defense. 1 
Critidim [ accept — end expect, it's 
the labeling that anger* me. For cov- 
ering the Vietnam War the way we 
did, many of u* were labeled ’enemy 
lympathixer*,’ If not communiat*. For 
being in Baghdad when 1 was, I was 
again labeled a sympathizer, If not q 
(tidal. 

I'd go anywhere for a story If there 
waa enough viewer Interest and CNN 
wanted coverage. I'd go to HaO kadi . 
for a story if ecmeon* faportant down , 
there wanted to be b ke niewed. But 
then, the bbetara “ — 1 " iJ " 


We planned to traorenk the 
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PREFACE 


POLICY OVERSIGHT MATERIALS 

Operation Desert Shield 


Ground Rules— January 14, 1991 


The following information should not be reported because its 
publication or broadcast could jeopardize operations and endan- 
ger lives: . . . 

(1) For U.S. or coalition units, specific numerical information 
on troop strength, aircraft, weapons systems, on-hand equip- 
ment, or supplies (e.g., artillery, tanks, radars, missiles, trucks, 
water), including amounts of ammunition or fuel moved by or 
on hand in support and combat units. Unit size may be de- 
scribed in general terms such as "company-size,” “multibatta- 
lion,” "multidivision,” "naval task force," and "earner battle 
group.” Number or amount of equipment and supplies m®y 
described in general terms such as "large," "small, or 

“many.” . , 

(2) Any information that reveals details of future plans, oper- 
ations, or strikes, including postponed or cancelled operations 

(3) Information, photography, and imagery that would reveal 
the specific location of military forces or show the level of secu- 
rity at military installations or encampments. Nations may be 
described as follows; all Navy embark stories can identify the 
ship upon which embarked as a dateline and will state that the 
report is coming from the “Persian Gulf, Red Sea, or 
"North Arabian Sea:” Stories written in Saudi Arabia may be 
datelined "Eastern Saudi Arabia,” “Near the Kuwaiti border 
etc. For specific countries outside Saudi Arabia, stories will 
state that the report is coming from the Persian Gulf region 
unless that country has acknowledged its participation. 

(4) Rules of engagement details. 


(5) Information on intelligence collection activities, including 
targets, methods, and results. 

(6) During an operation, specific information on friendly force 
troop movements, tactical deployments, and dispositions that 
would jeopardize operational security or lives. This would in- 
clude unit designations, names of operations, and size of friend- 
ly forces involved, until released by CENTCOM. 

(7) Identification of mission aircraft points of origin, other 
than as land- or carrier-based. 

(8) Information on the effectiveness or ineffectiveness of 
enemy camouflage, cover, deception, targeting, direct and indi- 
rect fire, intelligence collection, or security measures. 

(9) Specific identifying information on missing or downed air- 
craft or ships while search and rescue operations are planned 
or underway. 

(10) Special operations forces’ methods, unique equipment or 

(11) Specific operating methods and tactics, (e.g., air angles of 
attack or speeds, or naval tactics and evasive maneuvers). Gen- 
eral terms such as “low” or “fast" may be used. 

(12) Information on operational or support vulnerabilities 
that could be used against U.S. forces, such as details of major 
battle damage or major personnel losses of specific U.S. or coa- 
lition units, until that information no longer provides t^ical 
advantage to the enemy and is, therefore, released by CENT- 
COM. Damage and casualties may be described as “light, 
"moderate,” or "heavy.” 


Guidelines for News Media — January 14, 1991 


News media personnel must carry and support any personal 
and professional gear they take with them, including protective 
cases for professional equipment, batteries, cables, converters, 

Night Operations— Light discipline restrictions will be fol- 
lowed. The only approved light source is a flashlight with a red 
lens. No visible light source, including flash or television lights, 
will be used when operating with forces at night unless specifi- 
cally approved by the on-scene commander. 

Because of host-nation requirements, you must stay with 
your public affairs escort while on Saudi bases. At other U.S. 
tactical or field locations and encampments, a public affairs 
escort may be required because of security, safety, and mission 
requirements as determined by the host commander. 

Casualty information, because of concern of the notification 
of the next of kin. is extremely sensitive. By executive direc- 
tive, next of kin of all military fatalities must be notified in 
person by a uniformed member of the appropriate service. 
There have been instances in which the next of kin have first 
learned of the death or wounding of a loved one through the 
news media. The problem is particularly difficult for visual 
media casualty photographs showing a recognizable face, name 
tag, or other identifying feature or item should not be used 
before the next of kin have been notified. The anguish that 
sudden recognition at home can cause far outweighs the news 


value of the photograph, film or videotape. News coverage of 
casualties in medical centers will be in strict compliance with 
the instructions of doctors and medical officials. 

To the extent that individuals in the news media seek access 
to the U.S. area of operation, the following rule applies: Prior 
to or upon commencement of hostilities, media pools will be es- 
tablished to provide initial combat coverage of U.S. forces. U.S. 
news media personnel present in Saudi Arabia will be given 
the opportunity to join CENTCOM media pools, providing they 
agree to pool their products. News media personnel who are 
not members of the official CENTCOM media pools will not be 
permitted into forward areas. Reporters are strongly discour- 
aged from attempting to link up on their own with combat 
units. U.S. commanders will maintain extremely tight security 
throughout the operational area and will exclude from the area 
of operation all unauthorized individuals. 

For news media personnel participating in designated CENT- 
COM Media Pools: 

(1) Upon registering with the JIB, news media should contact 
their respective pool coordinator for an explanation of pool op- 
erations. 

(2) In the event of hostilities, pool products will be the subject 
to review before release to determine if they contain sensitive 
information about military plans, capabilities, operations, or 
vulnerabilities (Bee attached ground rules) that would jeopard- 
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ize the outcome of an operation or the safety of U S. or coali- 
tion forces Material will be examined solely for its conform- 
a“e Z Z attached ground rules, not for «? ~ 

oress criticism or cause embarrassment. The public altairs 
escort officer on scene will review pool jtaeu- 

rule problems with the reporter, and in I the limited arcum 
stances when no agreement can be reached with a reporter 
atout dispuuid materials, immediately send the disputed mat* 


rials to JIB Dhahran for review by the Director and the appro- 
priate news media representative. If no a^eement 
reached, the issue will be immediately forwarded to OASDlPA) 
for review with the appropriate bureau chief. The ultimate de- 
cision on publication will be made by the originating reporter s 
news organization. 

(31 Correspondents may not carry a personal weapon. 


CENTCOM Pool Membership and Operating Procedures-January 30, 1991 


^ThrLllowing procedures pertain to the CENTCOM news 
media pool concept for providing news to ^ 

Uv“n the Arabian'Gulf area! Tta CENTCOM pools will be 
dra wn from news media within Saudi Arabia ^*r com po- 
tion and operation should not be confused with tha of the De- 
partment of Defense National Media Pool. The pools co- 

operative arrangement designed to balance the media i s c ies ire 
foV unilateral coverage with the logistics realities of t the mdi- 
tanr operation, which make it impossible for every media re pre- 
SntatWe to cover every activity of his or her choice and with 
CENTCOM’s responsibility to maintain operational secun y, 
protect the safety of the troops, and prevent interference with 
mdSry operations. There is no intention to discriminate 
amongmedia representatives on the basis of reporting content 
or viewpoint. Favoritism or disparate treatment of the i^ia^n 
nool operations by pool coordinators will not be tolerated. The 
purpose and intention of the pool concept is to get ™ed‘a r epre- 
Lntatives to and from the scene of military action to get their 
reports back to the Joint Information Bureau- Dhahran for 
filing — rapidly and safely, and to permit unilateral media ^cov- 
erage of combat and combat-related activity as soon; as possible; 
There will be two types of pools: eighteen-member pools for 
^ound combat operations and smaller, 

ground combat and other coverage. Pools will be fanned “ 
governed by the media organizations that are qualified to par 
ticipate and will be administered through pool 1 The 

dinators working in conjunction with the J^Dhahran TJie 
media will operate under the ground rules issued by CENT- 
COM on January 15, 1991. 

Pool participation 

Due to logistics and space limitations, participation in the 
pools will be limited to media that principally serve ; the 
can public and that have had a long-term presence covenng^- 
partment of Defense military operations, except for pool posi- 
tions specifically designated as “Saudi or international. Pool 
ZtiotTwill be divided among the following categories of 
media: television, radio, wire service, news magazine. newspa- 
oer pencil photo, Saudi, and international. Media that do not 
principally serve the American public are qualified to partici- 
pate iiTthe CENTCOM media pool in the international catego- 
ry- 

Pool procedures , . . . ^ 

Because of the extensive media presence m the Arabia ^ u ^ 
the fact that some media organizations are represented by 
many individuals, and the likelihood that more organiza ions 
and individuals will arrive in the future, membership in all cat- 
egories except pencil will be by organization rather than specif- 
ic individual. An organization will be eligible to participate in 
pool activities only after being a member of th »£mta?ofi 
media pool category for three continuous weeks. Members of a 
single- medium pool may use their discretion to allow participa- 
tion by organizations which have had a significant stay n 
country, but which have had breaks in their stay tha ^would 
otherwise cause them to be ineligible to participate under th 

lh T“"^'«U, b. formed and governed by 1 the 
members The members of each category will appoint a pool co- 
ordinator who will serve as the spokesperson and single point 
of contact for that medium. The print media will a coor- 

dinator who will serve as the point of contact for the pencil cat- 


egory. Any disputes about membership in or operation of the 
pool shall be resolved by the pool coordinator. 

Each single-medium pool coordinator will maintain a current 
list of members and a waiting list prioritized in the orde r u 
which they should be placed on the pools. The same order wUl 
be used to replace pool members during noW 
those individual members who return from the fieid 
turely and who do not have another individual m Dhahran 
from their organization to replace them. 

Membership of standing pools will rotate approximately 
every two to three weeks as the situation permits. 

Pool categories and composition: 

Television: The television category will be open to the major 

television networks. ,■ f 

Radio: The radio category will be open to those radio net- 
works that serve a general (nonprivate) listening audience_ 

Wire Service: The wire service category will be open to the 

Te^a^The news magazine category will be open to 
those major national news magazines that serve a general news 

fU Newspaper The newspaper category will be dividedintotwo 
subcategories for participation in the eighteen-member pook. 
One will be open to those major papers and newspapergroups 
that have made a commitment since the early stages of Uper- 
anon D^ert Shield to cover U.S. military activities in Saudi 
Arabiaemd which have had a continuous or near^ntmuo^ 
presence in Saudi Arabia since the early stag® of the oper- 
ation. such as the New York Times, Cox 
Street Journal, Chicago Tribune, Los Angles Times. 

Post. USA Today, and Boston Globe. The second category will 
include all other newspapers. 

Pencil: The general category of “pencil (print reporter) may 
be used by the print media pool coordinator in assigning pnnt 
reporters to the smaller pools. All eligible pnnt reporters may 

^Photo^The photography category will be dmded mto the 
four subcategories of wire, newspaper magazine, and photo 
agency. Participants may take part in only one 
^Saudi: The Saudi category will be open to Saudi reporters as 
determined by the Saudi Ministry of Information liaison in the 
JIB-Dhahran. They must speak and wnte English and must file 

their reports in English. „ 

International: The international category will be open to 
porters from organizations which do not principal serve the 
American public from any news medium. They must speak and 
write English and must file their reports in English. 

SHARING OF MEDIA PRODUCTS WITHIN THE CENTCOM POOLS 
Pool participants and media organ lotions ei^bletopartici- 
pate in the pools will share all media products within their 
medium; e g., television products will be shared by all otber J*^ 
evision pool members and photo products will be shared with 
other phTo pool members. The procedures for sharing thoae 
products and the operating expenses of the pool will be deter- 
mined by the participants of each medium 

alert procedures for COMBAT CORRESPONDENT pool 
activation 

When the pools are to be activated, the JIB-Dhahran director 
or his designated representative will call each of the Pool coor- 
dinators and announce the activation of the pools. The pool co- 
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ordinators will be told when and where the pool members are 
to report (the reporting time will be within— but not later 
than— two hours of alert notification). 

Operational security (OPSEC) considerations are of the 
utmost concern. JIB personnel, pool coordinators, and pool 
members need to be especially cognizant of OPSEC. All in- 
volved with the activation of the pools need to remain calm and 
unexcited. Voice inflection, nervous behavior, etc., are: all indi- 


cators that something extraordinary is underway and could 
signal that operations are imminent. 

Neither pool coordinators nor pool members will be told if 
the activation is an “exercise' 1 or actual "alert". 

Pool members should report to the predesignated assembly 
area dressed for deployment, with the appropriate equipment 
and supplies. 

Recommendations for changes to pool membership or other 
procedures will be considered on a case-by-case basis. 
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MEDIA POLICY 


"The first essential in military operations is that no information of value shall be 
aiven to the enemy. The first essential in newspaper work and broadcasting is wiae- 
open publicity. It is your job and mine to try to reconcile those sometimes diverse 

considerations . " 


General Dwight D. Eisenhower, 1944 


INTRODUCTION 


As in all previous American conflicts, the rules for news coverage of 
ODerations Desert Shield and Desert Storm were driven by the need to balance the 
requirements of operational security against the public s right to know about 
ongoing military operations. Department of Defense (DOD) policy calls for making 
available "timely and accurate information so the public, Congress, and the news 
media may assess and understand the facts about national security and 
strategy/' withholding information "only when disclosure would adversely affect 
national security or threaten the safety or privacy of the men and women of the 
Armed Forces." The news media feel compelled to report as much information 
about current newsworthy events as possible. 

The challenge to provide full news coverage of Operations Desert Shield 
and Desert Storm was complicated by several factors: 


• The host nation, closed to western media before the operation began, was 
reluctant to permit reporters to enter the country and was concerned about 
reporting of cultural sensitivities. 

• More than 1,600 news media representatives eventually massed in Saudi 
Arabia to report about the war. 


• The combat actions of Operation Desert Storm used high technology, 
involved long-range weapons, and occurred on and over a distant, vast, open desert 
and from ships operating in adjacent bodies of water. 


• The combined armor and airmobile attacks and drives through Kuwait and 
Iraq were rapid. 
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• This was the first major American war to be covered by news media able to 
broadcast reports instantaneously to the world, including the enemy. 

From the beginning of the crisis, DOD worked closely with Central Command 
(CENTCOM), the Joint Staff (JS), the Services, and news media organizations to 
balance the media's needs with the military's ability to support them and its 
responsibility to preserve US combat forces' operational security. The goal was to 
provide as much information as possible to the American people without 
endangering the lives or missions of US military personnel. 

When the USS Independence {CV 62) battle group arrived in the Gulf of Oman 
on 7 August and the first Air Force (USAF) F-15s landed on sovereign Saudi territory 
on 8 August, approximately one week after Iraq invaded Kuwait, there were no 
western reporters in the Kingdom. The US government urged the Saudi government 
to begin granting visas to US news organizations, so reporters could cover the US 
military's arrival. On 10 August, the Secretary of Defense called the Saudi 
ambassador to inquire about the progress for issuing visas. The ambassador said the 
Saudis were studying the question but agreed in the meantime to accept a pool of 
US reporters if the US military would arrange their transportation. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS OPERATIONS 
National Media Pool 


The DOD National Media Pool, formed in 1985, was alerted the same day. The 
pool enables reporters to cover the earliest possible US military action in a remote 
area where there is no other presence of the American news media, while still 
protecting the element of surprise — an essential part of operational security. 

Starting with those initial 17 press pool members- representing 
Associated Press, United Press International, Reuters, Cable News Network, National 
Public Radio, Time, Scripps-Howard, the Los Angeles Times, and the Milwaukee 
Journal -the number of reporters, editors, photographers, producers, and 
technicians grew to nearly 800 by December. Except during the first two weeks of 
the pool, those reporters all filed their stories independently, directly to their own 
news organizations. 


Joint Information Bureau 


To facilitate media coverage of US forces in Saudi Arabia, CENTCOM 
established a Joint Information Bureau (JIB) in Dhahran and, later, another in 
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Riyadh. Saudi Ministry of Information representatives also were located with the JIB 
in Dhahran, which let visiting media register with the Saudi government and the JIB 
at one location. The JIB coordinated with reporters and worked to arrange visits to 
units the reporters desired to cover. The Saudi government required that a US 
official escort reporters visiting Saudi bases. The CENTCOM Public Affairs Office 
(PAO) assumed this responsibility and provided escorts to facilitate coverage on 
Saudi bases and to US units on the ground and at sea and throughout the theater. 


Media Concerns 


One of the concerns of news organizations in the Pentagon press corps was 
that they did not have enough staff in the Persian Gulf to cover hostilities. Since 
they did not know how the Saudi government would respond to their requests for 
more visas, and since they couldn’t predict what restrictions might be imposed on 
commercial air traffic in the event of a war, they asked the Pentagon to provide a 
military plane to take in a group of reporters to act as journalistic reinforcements. A 
USAF C-141 cargo plane left Andrews Air Force Base, MD, on 17 January, the 
morning afterthe bombing began, with 126 news media personnel on board. That 
plane left as offensive operations began, during the most intensive airlift since the 
Berlin blockade. The fact that senior military commanders dedicated one cargo 
airplane to the job of transporting another 126 journalists to Saudi Arabia 
demonstrated the military's commitment to take reportersto the scene of the action 
so they could get the story out to the American people. 

The Pentagon worked closely with the CENTCOM PAO to determine how best 
to facilitate coverage of potential hostilities in the Persian Gulf. After several 
meetings at the Pentagon with military and civilian public affairs officials 
experienced in previous conflicts, and Pentagon press corps bureau chiefs, the 
Department published on 14 January a one-page list of ground rules and a one-page 
list of guidelines for the news media covering operations in the Gulf. 


Media On The Battlefield 


As early as October, it appeared hostilities in the region could result in a 
large, fast-moving, and deadly battle. The Pentagon sent a joint public affairs team 
to Saudi Arabia on 6 October to evaluate the public affairs aspects of hostile action 
and help CENTCOM prepare for media coverage of any such eventuality. The team 
was convinced that, given the size and distances involved, the probable speed of 
advance of US forces, the potential for the enemy to use chemical weapons, and the 
sheer violence of a large scale armor battle would make open coverage of a ground 
combat operation impractical, at least during its initial phase. 
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The team, therefore, recommended that pools of reporters be assigned to 
units to cover activity within those units. These reporters would stay with units to 
ensure they would be present with military forces at the beginning of any combat 
operations. Although the plan was initially rejected, the command ultimately 
implemented a similar plan calling for ground combat news media pools, all of 
which would be in place before the ground campaign began. 

The second contentious issue was the requirement that in the event of 
hostilities, all pooled media products undergo a security review. Although roost 
reporting from the theater had been unrestricted, the military was concerned that 
reporters might not realize the sensitivity of certain information and might 
inadvertently divulge details of military plans, capabilities, operations, or 
vulnerabilities that would jeopardize the outcome of an operation or the safety ot 
US or other Coalition forces. The plan called for all pooled media material to be 
examined by the public affairs escort officer on scene solely for its conformance to 
the ground rules, not for its potential to express criticism or cause embarrassment. 
The public affairs escort officer would discuss ground rule problems he found with 
the reporter, and, if no agreement could be reached about the disputed material, it 
would be sent immediately to the JIB Dhahran for review by the JIB Director and the 
appropriate news media representative. If they could not agree, the issue would be 
elevated to the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Public Affairs) for review with the 
appropriate bureau chief. The ultimate decision on publication rested with the 
originating reporter's news organization, not the government or the military. 

While the pools were in existence, only five of more than 1,300 print pool 
stories were appealed through the stages of the review process to Washington for 
resolution. Four of those were cleared in Washington within a few hours. The fifth 
story dealt in considerable detail with the methods of intelligence operations in the 
field. The reporter's editor-in-chief chose to change the story to protect sensitive 
intelligence procedures. 

In addition to 27 reporters on ships and at air bases, when the ground 
offensive began, CENTCOM had 132 reporters in place with the US ground forces to 
cover their activity. This let reporters accompany every combat division into battle. 

Although plans called for expeditious handling of pool reports, much of it 
moved far too slowly. The JIB Dhahran reviewed 343 pooi reports filed during or 
immediately after the ground war and found approximately 21 percent arrived at 
the JIB in less than 12 hours, 69 percent arrived in less than two days, and 10 percent 
arrived in more than three days. Five reports, hampered either by weather or by 
poor transportation, arrived at the JIB more than six days after they were filed. 

The press arrangements in Southwest Asia were a good faith effort on the 
part of the military to be as fair as possible to the large number of reporters on the 
scene to get as many reporters as possible out with troops during a highly mobile, 
modem ground war, and to allow as much freedom in reporting as possible while 
still preventing the enemy from knowing precisely the nature of Coalition plans. 
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An unanticipated problem, however, grew out of the security review issue^ 
Reporters were upset with the presence of public affairs escort officers. Although it 
is a common practice for a public affairs officer to be present during interviews with 
military personnel, the fact the escort officer had the additional role of reviewing 
stories for conformance to ground rules led to the public affairs officer being ( 
perceived as an impediment. Normally the facilitators of interviews and the media s 
advocate, public affairs officers now were considered to be inhibiting the flow of 
information between the troops and the media. 


Media Briefings 


DOD and CENTCOM conducted extensive briefings on Operation Desert 
Storm. When the air campaign began, the Secretary of Defense and the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs briefed the news media. Several hours later, during the morning of 
17 January, the Commander-in-Chief, CENTCOM, and the CENTCOM Air Forces 
Commander conducted an extensive briefing in Riyadh. At the Pentagon, during the 
next 47 days, the JS Directors of Operations and Intelligence - two of the most 
knowledgeable officials about the operation - along with the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Public Affairs conducted 35 televised news briefings. Likewise, in Saudi 
Arabia, the command provided the Deputy Director of Operations for daily, ( 
televised briefings, and also provided background briefings at the news media s 

request The command provided 98 briefings (53 on-the-record and 45 on 

background). Along with the news reports coming from reporters accompanying 
our forces in the field, these daily news briefings - conducted by the people 
responsible for planning and carrying out the operation - provided an 
unprecedented amount of information about the war to the American people. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


Accomplishments 

• DOD acted quickly to move reporters into place to coverthe early stages of 
the American military buildup in Saudi Arabia, providing access for the first 

western reporters to the early stages of the operation. CENTCOM, in 

conjunction with DOD, established a pool system, enabling the news media to 
cover Operation Desert Storm through 159 reporters and photographers who 
were with combat units. In contrast, 27 reporters were with the D-Day invasion 
force in 1944 when the first wave of troops went ashore. 

• The media pool system placed pool members in positions to witness actual 
combat or interview troops immediately after combat, as evidenced by the fact 
approximately 300 reports filed during the ground war were filed from forward 
deployed units on or near the front lines. Of that number, approximately 60 
percent appeared to contain eyewitness accounts of the fighting. 

• Pool members were permitted to interview front-line troops. Some 362 
stories filed from the front included interviews with front-line troops. 

• Frequent public briefings were conducted on details of the operation. 


Shortcomings 

• Command support for the public affairs effort was uneven. Some 
component commands were highly cooperative while othersdid not appearto 
place a priority on getting the story out. In some cases, this meant lack of 
communication and transportation assets or priorities to get stories back to the 
Dhahran JIB in a timely manner. 

• Because of the scope and sensitive nature of much of the operational 

planning, a significant number of PAOs were not able to stay fully abreast of 
daily developments, nor were they trained to conduct security reviews of pool 
products. Many were therefore unable to judge operational security violations 
properly. 

• The public affairs escort officers displayed a wide range of expertise in 
performing their duties. While many received praise from the media and unit 
commanders for having done excellent jobs, others, overzealously performing 
their duties, made mistakes which sometimes became news items. Occasional, 
isolated incidents, such as public affairs officers stepping in front of cameras to 
stop interviews, telling reporters they could not ask questions about certain 
subjects, and attempting to have some news media reports altered to eliminate 
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unfavorable information, were reported. Although these incidents were the 
exception, not the rule, they nonetheless frequently were highlighted in media 
reports. 


Issue 


Media sources have voiced dissatisfaction with some press arrangements, 
especially with the media pools, the need for military escorts for the news 
media, and security review of media pool products. DOD is working with news 
media representatives on ways to improve news coverage of future US military 
combat operations. 
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POP PC WAy NAS SSOONCLLA 1T//JJJ// 
AVCOtAA/PlTlMAttCOWLANT NORPOLP VA//JJJ// 
PUPNPPA/ASCOMCO NAPLSS lT//JJi/y 

puPNSipyti x thpl tpcp OACTA ltyyjjjyy' 

PUP NOP A/IIXTMAIT PA OCT NAPLCS |ty/f ltl// 
nuCAHCAy APNt«s//i xyy 

• T 


l se 


SCCTION 1 OP • 

MtOlO/lrl. AAM/«PA/y 

AMAN/IUSASCTi apppovco annsp p to opopo ocbcst SM] CL t 
AP pairs cui // 

PCP y A/ USCI NCCCNT JlUHXAUfll*// PiOTALl 
RtP/s/iKCDiP i aa**sz Auocsy/ p»otal> 
p«yc/TCLyCCPAy i j#*4*XAuo*#y/ 

NAPPy 1 . «J> RIP A WAS USCtNCCCMT PPOPOSCO PUBLIC APPA1BS OUIBANCS 

RAQI POP OCSCPT BMXCLD. PCP S WAS SCCOCP PCCOmmbnoCO CHAnOSS TO 

ncr A PCP c WAS oasd pa> apppovco changes to ,» isysus-j is 

MANNINO PPOPOSCO XN PC P A SASCO ON CVCNTUAL CONSOL 1 0 A T I ON OP MAIN- 
JXS ANO USCI NCCCNT PUBLIC APPAIPS OPP1CC tCCPAl , PCS TATLOR 

OASO CP A) . 

a j|^ 1 1 tu AT X ON. 

a! OINIPAL. TMXS PLAN PPOVIOIB SPIC1PIC PAG, PA TaSaINO ANO 
OVERALL CONCCPT OP OPCSATIONi POP JN-TMCATCP U. 8. Ml LIT APT PA 
ACTIVtTICS CONOUCTCO IN SUPPORT OP OPCRATION OCCCRT *NICLO. 

B CNCMV. THC IRAQI OOvCRNMCNT ANO 0 1 MS R QOVIRNkSNTI HOSftLS TO 
TNC ACTIONS DCSCRltftD IN THIS PLAN CAN OS CXPBCTCO TO CONDUCT 
S 1 ONI P X CANT D I SI NP OR MAT X ON OpCRATIONS OCSIGNSO TO OISTORT PUSLXC 
PSRCSPTXOMS OP TMS INTCNTIONS OP TMI USO ANO USCXNCCSNf. TMSSS 
OPCRATIONS CAN 1MCLUOS, SUT ARC NOT LtMITSO TO. MI BPS PR1 SB NT At 1 ON 
OP PUBLIC ST ATSMKNTB SV U. 8. OPPICXALS, PLANTING INACCUPATS DATA 
WITM BILSCTSO kCOIA RCPPC SC NT AT I VC S OP ORGANI Z AT I ONC. ANO OTMCR 
ACTIVI TICS DSBX8NS0 TO AOVIRtCLT INFLUENCE PUBLIC OPINION IN CONUS 
ANO A8S0A0. 

C ,I, P * 6iis p j ^ i ^ ) " W HL T PB jSUlP i "Bv TpALi PA ouidA^ccTano coopoinatc pa 

ACTIONS APPBCTXNO O+Mifc COUNTS IIS AMO INTERNATIONAL OP GAN1 I A T I ONB 
A9 AP PROPS! ATI. 

(At ASO PA) WILL INCURS TIMCLV NOTIPICATXON ANO OCPLOTMCNT OP 
THC OOO NATIONAL kAOXA POOL, IP ACTIVATED.- ASO »Al WILL 
COOPOINATC WITH TMS OCPARTMCNT OP STATC CO»> TO OBTAIN MOST 
GOVCSNMSNT APPROVAL POR OOO NATIONAL NCwS MCOIA POOL ANO WILL 
ASSIST USCI NCCCNT PA A« APPROPRIATE TO OBTAIN APPROVAL POR 
US<“INCCCNT BC Ot ONAL NCwS MCOIA POOLS CNTBV INTO THC ARCA OP 
BPARONftlSIl ITT (A OP) . OCTAXLCO INFORMATION, SUPPORT ARRANOC MS NTS 
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paor •» op l • nucjACC 

am* IftMIKANIM POM |A«H »OVi OtPl 0«M NT 

UICINCCINT TO OASD^Ufl • ^OR AMKOVAL. . f _ 

■» Up iNAOHMAtJoW AUTmopi Tr WIU u L T i CiaT (l 9 “ It ■ T« o 

■ M»*iAi«JTO'U#QlHCC*Mti UftOlMCCtNT $wt> JliMtlfttl “ 

•COWaanoS BlIfdNArio Sr Abo- 

actx vAtiom OP THR Jtai. 


bo- «*A< AMO OketMecBMY-Ar- 


?StfS6?5rt r ’*« 


>U»ON 


Ago PAI WILL AtBIBT U1CI NCCINT PA AM AmPOPntATB ON A 

con i i no i mo iasii ouniNO this opspatiom. 

oi thi u. b. imp oflMAMON brpvicr turns' niBBiMNt at gvti a mo t»ii 

TAOS IN THR AMIN | CAM I UtAll I I • IN SAUOI An All I A, OA TAN, OMAN, 

UM( rto AXA| I MJ NAtll, lAimAIN AMO Of IIM| *9 MR (OBO, Wt t L PNOVIDI 
AfBIflfAMCI IN IB|Nf|fV|NO HOST MAR I ON RPNII « | VI I I P| niflAIIIIIMl f • A 
pOiiCIRS lull Oi'liAi inN, aoiiiiioaiamv, ritnop ninnriiMMiiviin 

•tu o« aqlr to loiNTifY iocauy oaero u ». moia, rnovini 

AlltllANCI 111 OfVtiOPIMI POUCH! B«AAM|*|N 0 MOAl.MAItOM MINI A AMO 

INTfRFACg WITH L QCAl , OOVRRNMR NT ft. > 

•J» liJPPoWtlN/* UHinicd comma NOR « A will rciNnritNAtf IU AHVANr* with* 
USCIMCCCNI' **OPOfcfcO CHAMOI B TO PA OUIPANCI nRlJlttM TO OPINATtiM *A 

oeaenr. b^lild. 

Ml UR AUIAISADOU, U«tA RRPPR IQI'T A r | VR | AMb COMPONRNf COMUAIIDINt 
*Ul RR KRPT AOVIP.RU Op MILITAnv PA AC r JOUR AP P R CT t MR TMRtP APR A R 

op pi rpomr i bic i tv nmouaii APpnoontATC pa ciianno b, 

o. nouct. uou I'Oiicv, in thib upcra 1 1 oh, nioumiB tarinb an 

ACT I VR APPROACH TO I HP OPMI HO THR AMKPICAM AMO 1 M f I NHA f 1 QMAi 
PUBLICS. CVRMV RPPONT WILL S« MAUR IO O I BBS Ml NA f I ACCUPAK, 

COMM.ITI ANO TJNRLV INI OnMATIOM TO I HR PUOLIC fHriOUOM * MR NR Wg 
MROtA TO THR MAXIMUM (XTINf POtlHUl COI IflIITBNt WITH OPR It A V I OTIAL 
SR Cun itt CPliO, PiniONMiL SAN NTT amo nwr nation SB N* i i g vt r I R B. 

R. ABIUMiTIONl. Tilt POLLOWIMO A«*UNP T I OMB CAM HP UAOI POO PA 

planning PurtPOSKSi 

II I rus ACTION ORBCHISRO IN THIS OrLAM III OP HPiniMRLV Ml lit, 
WOHLO-WIOR MSOIA lNiancST. 

ot Tin poo NATIONAL MUWC MCOIA POOL AMfJAOf* PtOIONAL Mp Wg API HI A 
POOLS WILL Bt ACTIVATED IN 1 HR AfWi COMIINIIMT Wf III IIOBT HA r ! CM I 
SINS I T I VI T I | S AMO AprnOVAL. 

<JI l f ATI MR M ^ 8 TO MR WS I^IOIA AHO/ON PUBLIC WILL OR IN ACCONOAMCI 

WITH APfflOV/IO run I c ATP AIMS Oil I ■) AMCC • 

HI THS JOINT CHIRPS OP S I AP P IJC*» PA MIBPOMSC PRIL WILL BS 
ACM VATIO TO ASSIST USCIMCCSNr AMP TO AUVICI mi NATIONAL COMMA! IO 
AUTUOAITV SlCAl OP THR PA A8PRC I ■ OP 1 MR OTBriAtlOM. 

(SI Till MAIN JOINT INPOPMATIOW SUPS AU O 1 B> WILL BR ACTIVATID IN 
niVAOH, s. A. If WILL SB COLLOCATRO WITH UlClMCClNT POPWAPO. 
INITIALLY JIB WILL SB MANNID BT COL UON K I P CHOP P Ml P, USA, CAPT 
MIKB BHCnuAN, UBNf MAJ OL * N BaunoCRS, USA| CAPT KIvIN BAOORTT, 

UBAP, AMO CAST TOM LAPOCK, UIAI, fRMPOPAPV COMMERCIAL PHONB 
HUMOR A 18 V I I -BIB- I -4TI- 1114, 

Wl BUI On O I M aT R JIB WILL BS IVTABL I SMS O AT CJTPLB AMO MANNRO IT 

Leon PON MORSI, PHONB Bl l-STS-IIS-AII. AM AOOITIONAL SUBOPO I NAT R 
JIB WILL Bl RSTABLISHBO Af DUBAI, UAI, WITH POtRMTIAL JIBS AT ABO 
ONABt, UAB UBIS OPPICB| OBI* OFCICR MANAMA, B AHn A I PL AMO OTilin 
LOCATIONS AB ntOUtn.RO. 

nt MIL tTAHT SUPPORT OP NEW* URQIA PI PPCIRNT ATI V| « SJMRBt WILL Bl 
OIPINSO t AW P APABP APMB a. A, HI <AI - KJ» . «. A. >N, AMO CJCB MSB PIP 


■I ALL PA ACTIONS WILL BB ZM ACCORDANCE WITH A*PL|CABLI 009 J Ct 
AMn USCtNCCtMT OIPRCTIUC1, UMLISS |P| C I P I CAL L V STATIC OTIII pw| Bl. 

.1. All MISSION. USCINCCRNP, AS OIlllCTIO BT OASO- R»Al , WILL 

RPR CUTS AN AC T t VR PA PPOPBAM THAT COMVf Y« TO I X TR PNAk AMO I NT R RNAL 

AtiOIPNCM THR ni|Q|. VI OP THS USD TO PnOTRCT ITR HR 01 OMAL iNfinRBTB 

amo Arropos Nuni apppopp l a t r acccss to unciabiimrd, timply and 

ACCHflATP ACCOUNTS OP U S OPIBAfUINS. AQOITIONALI V, THR PPOQn AM 
***** TO tLLUBTRATI U. B. TOPCIf ABILITIES TO OITIP ANO ORTSMO 
ANO IP NPCMIAPT V I QMT ANO OC»(AI RMIUY POPCSS. TH« POLLOWINo’ 

THR MR 8 SHOULD Bp STARS SR O OUPINO MR U I A VISITS TO ALL UMITBi 

A - u s. PonctB anb onr part op a mui ti national ronck abbrmolro in 
orWtNSt OP thor atb to wontowiot vital imtrorStR, 

n. U S. POftCRt API PPICRNT IN SAUDI ARABIA TO S«T UP ORPSH81VV 
POSITIONS ANO THIN TO TRAIN ANO wOrt* WITH TH« SAUDI ANO OIMin 
MIL IT ARY UNITS, AS APPPOPP t ATI, 

C. AMPPTOA nops NOT SICK CONPLICT. HOP DOSS IT SlflK TO CHAP | THt 
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PASS 94 09 18 PUCJACC 1**4 ll«l)4 M/MJ2Z 

0*l f I NT OP OTtaIN NAflOM, IUT AUCUCA «UI, 8 T A NO SY MSB MIlNOl. 

THI MIlllON OP THI U. 8, TO OOP* X* wmOUV OfMNItVC 

O. U. *. TBOOO* AO* MOT IN lAVOI ARMIA TO DB(V| TH| IRAOtS OUT OP 
KUWAIT. T Ml ICONOMIC lANCTIONl AA| 1)111 ONE D TO ACCOMPklfH THAT 

0 r 

• I 684 

NNNN 


OAAIIVUW BUCJ ACC I 8 • 1 11M)||-88BB--BUCJCCA HJICIAA PMOXAAA HMHMtiA NMCOl 

• s c r ■ r , 

SECTION 3 OP 8 
GOAL. 

8. T M I • SB A JOINT U. 0. AMO MUI. T I - NAT I OWAL |T»OHT AS MPlONNII. 

««OM ALL U. 8. ll>Vt 6* 8, 8 AUDI AOAIt A AMO OTHIM COUNTRIES AM 

AB8IMBLIO PBOVIOSNO THS IXBIRTIM OP THIIi ■IMVICI TO THI COMMON 
OIF (Nil OF SAUOX Art A0 I A. 

4. <U» 8 XE CUT I ON 

A. CONCIPT OF OPIPAT I QMS. US C I NCCS NT, * Wj ?M THS OU1 DANCE OP 

8* 80— FAl, WILL. OS RESPONSIBLE POP ALL' PA OP* A AT ION* OP U8CSNCCSNT 
HOTRB SUPPOPT1N4 ANO COMP DM| NT COMMANDS, AMO OTH|n PART I Cl PAT I NO 
UNITS POP THIS OPtPATIOM. USCIMCCSMT WILL AUTHORIZE THS 
USC I NCCS NT PAO TO CONDUCT POUT INS PA MATTSPS ON HIS SIHALP. 

USCt NCCS NT PAO WILL PLAN, COOPOINATS, ANO DIPSCT MILITAPV PA 

ACT I VI T X 8 8 *OP THIS OPERATION. PA ACTIVITIES WILL 88 CONDUCTED IN 

COOPO I NAT I ON WITH THS UNION DOS NIPMSS NT AT I VS S IN THS APIA. 

SUPPOP TX NO ANO COMPONENT COMMANDS ANO C OUMANOI P 8 OP PAPTI Cl P AT I NS 
UNITS SHOULD PPOVXDS PA PSPSONNSL AUOMI NT AT I ON TO THS J ll/BUI- 

jsss in supponr op ths pa plan, % 

(It NS WS MCOIA POOL OP I B AT X ONS. IP THS OOO NATIONAL NS WO MSOIA 

POOL OP A PtOlONAL OOO NS WS MS 0 X A POOL APf ON- SCENE, TM* T WILL 

PS Cl Z Vi , AT A MINIMUM, THS FOLLOWING CHAIRMAN JOINT CH2 IF OF STAFF 

MINI Mill CONS 1 OSPSO 
01PSCTE0 SUPPORT. 

IAI DAILY, COMPPSHSNSI VC, AMO UNCLAIStMIO OPS PAT I ONAL BrttSFINOS. 

mi TO PfPFOPM STS MISSION OF SNAQLINO POOL MS MS IPS TO PBOV1DS 

IN-OSPTH COVSPAOS OP THS IVINT, THS POOL PlOUIPSS ACCCC6 TO ACTUAL 
APS AS OF COMSAT. THS MSOIA REALIZE ANO ACCSPT THS C L C MS NT OF PISA 
XNUSPSNT IN ACCOMPANV I N3 MILITAPV FORCIB INTO COMSAT. THSIfl 
PSP0ONAL SAP ITT IS NOT A MASON POP EXCLUDING TWSM PROM AN APB A OF 
ON-OOINO OPfPATXONS. A OSPOPTSR SHOULD SB TPtATSO AS A MSMQK P OF 
THI UNIT ANO ALLOWED TO UOVI WITH IT. AT THS SAMS T J Mf , 

COMMANDERS MUST SNSUrtS THS UNARMOO, UNTPA1NSD RC POO Tf PC APS NOT 
BtCXLSBSLV PUT IN I VP OS 8 O SITUATIONS. THS V MUST 81 ALLOwtO TO 
COVSP THS ACTION PPOM POSITIONS OP PIASONASLS SAFfTY. 

(Cl PSASONABLS ACCSSS TO MV COMMAND AND STAPP PSPSONNSL. all 
INFOPMATION PPOVZ080 IV THSSS PSPSONNSL WILL SB UNCLAEBIPICO ANO 

ON THE record. 

O' ONCS THSV WAVS PSC8TVSD TMt APPIVAL SPISFING, p 60L LCM0SRB 
SHfHU O 08 OB PI. OVSO * 1 N SMALL B L BMSNT B OP FROM ONS TO THRU PSPSONS 
THROUGHOUT THS COMSAT APSA IN OPOSP TO PPOVIOS 8ALANCIO COVIRAQS 
OF OPS P AT I ONS. ONCS THI POOL MSM8SPS HAVS OBSSPVSO THS INITIAL 

5 VS NT , TMSV WILL NS F O TO SC RCABSSMBLSO SO TH«r CAN COMP Art S NOTES 

AND FILE A CONSOl IOATEO POOL STOPv POOL MSMSSPS IHOUXO THIN BE 

PSTUrtNSO TO THS OP B P A T I ONAL ABBA AND THIl CVCL S PBPSATSO AS OPTSN 
AB NSCSSSAPV UNTIL POOl. OPSPATION8 IR| TIRMI NA ISO. WHEN 

CONS tniRINQ ACTIVITIES F Ort T MS MS D I A POOL TO COVEP ANO PLANNING 
THPtP ITINSPAPV, IT IB ADVISABLE TO CONSULT WITH POOL MtUflM. IP 
WELL BPISPBrt ON THE OAVS OPERATIONAL SVSNTS, THE V WILL PROBABLY 
HAVE A OOOO IDEA OP THE TYPE OP COVSRAQC THSV FSCL 18 08SIRA8LI. 

MAXIMUM PLIXIB1LITY SHOULD OS BUILT INTO THS I T I NS PART TO ALLOW 
FOP POTENT I Al* MI NOP OSLAVS. POOL StCORTS SMOULO LOOK POP TAnOETS 
OF OFPOPTUNXTT FOP AOOITIONAL COVERAOi, SUCH AS CIVILIAN CVACUEES, 

006 PERSONNEL. ETC. 

m.\ COOPERATION PROM ALL FORCES P AB T I C I P AT I NO, ON A NOT-T0- 
ZNTERFfPB BASIS, IS S B II NT I AL . 

(PI UPON APR t V Al , THS POOL WILL SR MS T BY THS UNIT COMMANDER OH 
OS S I gnats o PIPPIBCNT AT I vs. THS COMMANOSP OR OSSIGNATCO 
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r*o« •• op is pucjacc i«*4 

::;::?kt t 1:1 r^s.sirt ;r.;n.r.r:.":j7.r^:; o 0 ?:r::r£' 
”i"«s.?:^sr j 7^% T ir.M^c*iti T T iv .n ii,T, “° 

131 NCWS MIDI A MPflOINTtTIVII NmR 9 | ^VSTSM. PTC. 

W» NMRB WJVC SB 6 SCOP TIO AT AW TIMSS, PRPRAT AT AW Tlutl ov 
^* r !I Arr rt ^y*?* ° T “?" “ tUTA " Y ISCOBTS SUPPORTING T H| pa' 
lICURR a?I 7 s. OPANTtO ACCS IS TO CL ASStF ISD MA T|R j al • OP 

•* *L NO T|M « nmds s< ostainso on tmcih 

TIlM/fOUIBMiNT/NOTM COMFISCATRO. 

*C> all intcrvirwr WITH Nuns wiW 0« "ON t hr nteann - 

-.L.t." f"»v.o .i, vs?" 

W,tt ■■ COOnolNAr.O TMAOUOM PA POOl llconTQ JI0 PA 
l SaXY "' U#e, " CC « MT e- OOO pa, a. aKJSwIV 

<1> USCINCCRNT PUBLIC AFFAIRS OFFfCRP. 

“! *»»**• ;«'»««« *<■>■ »» .op mil op.imiw. 

svKrsss.-xir-'* ”* -s-Jrsr-.'rns^.aujTssjK 

PA ACTlVlT »«* TMR tIMl OP MILITARY 

Mmiiimtativi ON thi us COUNTRY TIAM, WHIN A P P B OP ri ati 

A?TMoi?ry fW * Mr ** r * OL1Cv « UIO *«c« issuso SY uscxnccsnt on micwrr 

.s-iZrTs-ssi^-uJs r , s , :^ss,K^s!5rs SoSiSK*" 

p 7 o- ss^s-ess.:* - - — -■•••• — 


ASSXONRO TORCH, 

OIORCT AMO eOOQOXNATR ON-RCCMR 
0 * 60 - I*A 1 POL I CV OUIOANCR. 


RFPOfRTS, CONS 


«c.;: a u«S£: * w couubmo... ow 

SUBMIT TO USCINCCRNT P AO ANY MAT* RIAL OP INFORMATION PPOPOSRO 

, .:s , srs.r^s , ss. 72 ':jfe zximr' — — 

^ *rs?:K,:!rK": I K:, T s^ss,r ,M *• o,TA,tto in »«• — 


FOP 

PIL 



ONCR OP I RATI QMS COMMINCI, I MMR DIATIL Y PROVIDE UNCLAPCremn 
AUDIOVISUAL UV. AND VISUAL I NF OPMA T , ON I T ^O OOO ^ 5 ! 
USCINCCRNT PAO FOR RRLRASR TO NRwS MS O I A PRPns S | ™at?C|« PO - 
INTRRNAL INFORMATION PPOORAMS. ■■■ntatxvrs AMO FOP 

C. COORDINATING! INSTRUCTIONS 

<11 FHRRI THS PPRSRNCR OF TROOPS. AIRCRAFT OP ROUIPURNT IB 

m :F^dS 7 s^* w<M m,m,ci mav •• ^.firmso to n 

■ T 

• ISIS 
NNNN 


TO NMRS 


"UCjCCA PURSSAA PMQIAAA 


OAAlIVIJW PUCJACCIII 4 n»R*|l.|l|| 

8 C C R C T 
SRC T I ON i OF | 

e'JL.SJ"*" " ‘MTMO.II.O UT H » ..M »T IU c,v« t . o, 

J*’ °* C « IN PLACR. PRRSONNSL WHO DR PL OY TO SAUDI ARABIA WT .. 

NOTIFY USCINCCRNT PAO OP RIYADH JIB Of UNIT* LOCAT,n!^! U 

er^;f:;;^:::j;wrv«s 5 ,,s; T s%s^ ,,,e * T * CM ~ 

-^.^•Kris'nrs/jsws/ss:- — — »• 

•. v...»T, u ..COM o» <<I.|.M|, M .| cominueii * NO .«„ ON „, 


PHMMSRA RuCQS 
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TO OulMtM WILL UA T NT A 1 M| Q, AM) IIOMIFICANT f MAOAMAMOM *> f L ». ■■ 

5(*f*T TO UJCtNCCI^T amo 0a*O-aa via » aITIST MEANS POf II lit. AkL ■ 

m«w« comf< niNCal mill a* nicowoio 

». *)l A C Cn HOI TAT I ON. ALL NMA| WILL ■« REOUIRSO TO 01 U°M« ft AT ■ 

AIDOCt ATI ON WITH A niCOONttlO MIOlA ORGANIZATION « Y SOUS F O p '* ® F 
PICTURE IDENTIFICATION TO OAIN MILITARY lUPWOUTID A CCM 8 8 T O T HI 
AH| A OF OPERATIONS. I A FORMAL ACCRIOITATlON ■■COMA* NlClllAMV, 
UICINCCINT PAO, XN COORDINATION WITH OASO- **A» AN© OOt. 

UTAH I |H ACCREDITATION fMOCIBUMI AND AOV1II ALL APPROPRIATE PA 
PIMIONNIL. WMILI ACCniOl T ATI ON WILL NOT PPOVIOE MUM* WITH ANT 
601 Cl AL PRIVILEGES, XT WILL FACILITATE THIIH ACClM TO MILIAtAOLI 

INF on MAT ION. „ . ... 

A. NNO I WILL || PDOVIOIO A COPT OP TH« 06 Ml PAL AND SPECIFIC 
OIOUNO POLES IN EFFECT AMO MOST A OWE I TO ASIDE ™E M IN PETWPM 

FOB MILITAAT »y*POPT AMO INFOBMATIOM. 

s. MMDS WHO OO MOT HAVE AiPBOPMIATI IDENTIFICATION WILL SENT 

TO THE NEAD6ST U* BMSASSY TO OBTAIN A LBTTSO OF lOEMTXFI CATION. 

C. ACCBB 01 T AT I ON MAT BE wITmOBAWM «V 0A|O- * A> , WftCl MCCI NT, THl 

ON'ICINE COMMAMDEB OB T ME PAO IN CHABQE OF THE J IB FOB ™* 
FOLLOWIMO B| AlONli PEBEQNAL MJICONOOCT, VIOLATION OF THE OBOVNO 
BUt.ll, OB FAILURE TO MEET FINANCIAL OBLIGATION* TO THE U*G- 
I. Ei> FIELD BBE IS CENSOBSHIP. NOT APPLICABLE. 

7. «jl A A A AMOK ME NT I FOB NEWS MEDIA PE P P S BE NT A T I VB S 

A. FACILITIES. FACILITIES WILL •« available rO VISITING NwU l AW 
SEP F ALSO SEE PARAGRAPH 3. A. Ill LAI THROUGH <* I . 

B. INOCULATIONS. NMBS ACCOMPANYING FORCES TO THE AREA OF 
OPERATIONS AS PART OF THE DOO NATIONAL NE»S MEDIA POOL WILL SB 
PEOUIPEO TO HAVE THl SAME INOCULATIONS AS MILITABV PIPflONNH 
PARTICIPATING IN THE OP* RATI ON. HMD B A L BE AD T IN COUNTRY OP 
APB I VI NO IN COUNTRY SV COMMERCIAL MEAN* SHOULD ALREADY BE 
INOCULATED I AW THE LAWS OF THl HOST GOVERNMENT. 

C EXPENSES. WHEN NO COMMERCIAL ALfiONATIvtS ARE AVAILABLE. 
MEBBINO A NO BILLETING WILL BE PROVIDED TO NMBE ON A REIMBURSABLE 

0. AS1 «IMULAT«D PANS. NMRS WILL SE AFFORDEO the PPIV1LEQBS OF AN 
OFFICER XN THE RAN* OF O- * FOR MESSING. BILLETING. AND 

TBANSPODTATION^^b a p | ou , BE ME NT COB DAILY BRIEFINGS FOB NMBS 
WILL SE DETERMINED ST USCINCCENT IN CONSUL TATI ON W|TH OASO-PA. 

A COMMUNICATIONS. IF COMMERCIAL COMMUNICATIONS FACILITIES ABE 
NOT AVAILABLE, THE USE OF US MILITARY FACILITIES <TO INCLUDE 
TIL | a HONE , TELETYPE AND COURIER EERVICE* WILL SE UEED TO FILE 
STORIES ON AN EXPEDITED 8A81B BUT NOT AT THE EXPENSE OF CRITICAL 
OPERATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS. MS O I A TRAFFIC WILL BE PROCESSED AS 

OPERATIONAL immediate. 

0. COURIER FLIGHTS. IF COURIER FLIGHTS ABE AVAILABLE, SUCH 
FLiaHTB WILL SB USED FOR Tit ANSPOB r I NO »UM AMO VIDEO TAPE TO^FBOM 
USCINCCENT PAO JIB ANO OTHER LOCATIONS AS PEOUIPEO. 

H TRANSPORTATION. AUTHOR*!!!) MMP| WILL BE PBOviOtO WITH 
MILITARY TRAVEL INTO AND WITHIN THE AREA OF OPERATION* WHEN EUCW 
TRAVEL XB IN CONNECTION WITH ASSIONMCNTS TO COVER THE OPERATION 
ANO WHEN COMMERCIAL TRANSPORTATION INTO THl AREA IE RESTRICTED OB 
UNAVAILABLE. THIS BSOUIRIMSNT IS A HIGH PRIORITY OOO REOUIRSMBNT 
ANO IMOUIO SS PROVtOEO UNLESS GR ANTI Mfl IT WOULD COWOOM1 SI 
CRITICALLY NS I DC O OPERATIONAL TRANSPORTATION. 

1. TRAVEL ORDERS. CORRESPONDENTS WILL SB IBSUEO TRAVEL ORDERS, 

IF RCaUIRCD. AUTHORITY TO ISSUE TRAVEL OOOEng FOB NMBS FOB A 
SPECIFIC PHASE OF THIS OPERATION MAY BE OILCOATSO UPON REQUEST 
FROM COMPONENT COMMANDS- 

j EQUIPMENT. OOO NATIONAL MEDIA POOL AND USCINCCENT REGIONAL 
WERT* POOL MEMSSPS WILL SE PROVIDEO WITH THE TYPE OF EQU1PLWNT 
CONS T OF RF n APPRQRR t ATE FOR THE SITUATION « O. , HELMETS, CHEMICAL 
PROTECTION GEAR, CANTEENS, SOOT ARMOR, ETC. » 

X MCOXCAL SUPPORT. MSOICAL SUPPORT WILL SE PROVIOEO AS 
RE OUIRID. 

*. ui SECURITY OF OPERATIONS ANO PERSONNEL. 

A. OPERATIONS. 

Ml THE SASIC PRINCIPLE GOVERNING THE RELEASE OF INFORMATION IS 
THAT AL I. INFORMATION THAT IS CONSISTENT WITH OPERATIONAL SECURITY 
ANO DOES NOT COMPROMISE THE SAFETY OF US OR FRIINOLY NATION 
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